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PENNSYLVANIA  and  the  WAR  OF  1812 


A MERICA  in  the  winter  of  1812  stood  at  the  brink  of  its  second  war  in 
/A  a generation  against  the  land  and  sea  might  of  Great  Britain.  It 
stood  wholly  unprepared.  In  1813,  however,  a year  after  the  decla- 
ration which  began  the  War  of  1812,  it  fell  in  large  measure  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  to  build  and  arm  a small  fleet  which  wrested  control  of 
Lake  Erie  and  eventually  the  northwestern  frontier  from  the  British. 

Wars  are  not  made  in  a day.  The  threat  of  war  had  darkened  the  skies, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  for  more  than  a year  before  America  took 
up  the  sword.  The  lines  of  conflict  had  by  1812  been  firmly  drawn,  the 
issues  clearly  defined. 

Passions  seethed.  Adam  Seybert,  scientist  and  congressman  from 
Pliiladelphia,  speaking  before  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, declared,  “We  are  determined  to  resist  the  unwarrantable  and  un- 
just aggressions  of  Great  Britain  on  our  sovereign  rights.”  It  was  January 
7,  1812. 

This  was  a time  of  decision  and  men  of  honor,  he  was  certain,  had  but 
one  choice:  “We  cannot  stop,  we  cannot  draw  back,  unless  she  [Britain] 
. . . repeals  her  hostile  edicts.  When  the  war  is  commenced,”  Seybert  de- 
clared, “it  must  be  viewed  as  an  appendage  to  the  war  for  independ- 
ence.” 

The  wrath  and  scorn  that  congressmen  heaped  upon  each  other  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  1811  and  1812  reflected  the  nation’s  own  divisions. 
There  was  sharp  conflict  over  the  scope  of  America’s  rights  on  the  sea, 
as  well  as  diflFering  points  of  view  concerning  the  necessity  of  defending 
these  rights  with  arms.  Many  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  states  to  the  south 
were  outraged  at  what  they  considered  the  depredations  of  the  British 
navy  against  American  merchantmen  and  the  seamen  who  manned 
them.  In  the  South,  and  particularly  in  the  western  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  territorial  ambitions  swelled  the  growing  sentiment  for 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  many  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
criticized  these  “patriots”  as  dangerous  warmongers  and  unholy  land 
grabbers. 

The  war  of  words  raged  on  to  its  fateful  climax.  When  Napoleon  an- 
nounced the  removal  of  his  blockade  in  1811,  Britain  refused  to  follow 
suit,  holding  to  its  strict  policy  preventing  American  merchantmen  from 
supplying  continental  ports.  Inflamed  anew,  the  anti-British  members  of 
the  Democratic  party  flung  their  thunderbolts  of  righteousness,  although 
Napoleon’s  promises  were  proving  on  the  whole  worthless. 
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Despite  the  verbal  explosions,  America  did  not  yet  declare  war. 
Instead  Congress  authorized  in  March,  1811,  the  recruitment  of  a stand- 
ing army  of  25,000  “to  protect  America’s  rights.”  It  was  in  urging  meas- 
ures to  equip  this  force  that  patriot  Adam  Seybert  pleaded  for  Amer- 
ica’s final  liberation. 


The  Growth  of  a Nation 

The  story  of  the  war  which  eventually  ensued  must  really  begin  with 
the  birth  of  the  American  Republic.  This  federal  republic  had  been  cre- 
ated between  1787  and  1789  from  a loose  confederation  of  states.  Its  new 
Constitution,  the  basic  portion  of  our  Constitution  of  today,  gave  the  na- 
tional government  greater  authority  than  it  had  had  over  taxation,  mili- 
tary recruitment,  and  other  fundamental  functions  of  government.  Vig- 
orous measures  to  aid  commerce  and  build  confidence  strengthened  tlie 
economic  stature  of  the  country. 

America,  much  as  it  might  seek  to,  could  not  evade  Europe’s  unhappy 
feuds.  Its  shipping  was  hampered  periodically  by  restrictions  imposed 
by  France  and  Great  Britain,  both  of  whom  regarded  the  maritime 
blockade  as  a legitimate  and  necessary  weapon  of  war. 

Napoleon  resumed  the  French  war  widi  Great  Britain  in  1803.  Tlie 
United  States  would  eventually  find  itself  caught  in  the  middle  of  this 
conflict. 

By  the  close  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  United  States  had  made 
itself  a leading  maritime  nation,  possessor  of  a shipping  fleet  not  again 
equaled  by  it  until  the  Second  World  War.  When  British  Orders  in 
Council  and  Napoleonic  Decrees  robbed  American  shipping,  the  source 
of  much  of  its  new  wealth,  America  insisted  that  it  was  a neutral  and  by 
right  immune  from  seizures  by  warring  nations.  The  European  powers 
countered  that  America  had  no  right  to  maintain  their  enemies’  lifelines. 

America  Strikes  Back 

The  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts  of  the  Jefferson  and  Madison 
administrations  proved  more  injurious  to  American  commerce  than  to 
French  or  English.  As  a remedy.  Congress  decided  to  try  a different  ap- 
proach by  adopting  an  act  which  would  lift  trade  restrictions  against  the 
powers  which  would  lift  their  own  restrictions.  Napoleon,  no  longer  able 
to  seize  American  ships  sailing  into  British  ports,  cleverly  lured  America 
to  his  side  by  “accepting”  the  terms. 

Britain,  for  her  part,  declined  to  relinquish  one  of  its  most  effective 
instruments  of  war.  The  pro-French  majority  in  Congress,  despite  con- 
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tinued  reports  of  French  seizures,  voted  a declaration  of  war  on  June 
18, 1812.  Word  of  Britain’s  belated  decision  to  revoke  its  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil against  neutral  shipping  came  eventually,  but  too  late  to  cool  the  pas- 
sions aroused  by  years  of  contention. 

Other  American  Grievances 
After  all,  there  were  other  points  of  hostility,  too.  One  was  the  matter 
of  impressments.  The  British  navy,  desperately  in  need  of  fighting  men, 
had  been,  according  to  custom,  forcibly  removing  British  seamen,  many 
of  tliem  deserters,  from  American  vessels.  On  occasion  Americans  were 
forced  into  British  service,  due  to  the  widespread  misuse  of  American 
citizenship  papers,  and  due  occasionally  to  a callous  disregard  of  Ameri- 
can rights  by  individual  captains.  The  British  government  tried  to  stop 
the  seizure  of  Americans,  but  it  had  only  partial  success.  No  matter  what 
their  outcome,  Americans  could  never  be  reconciled  to  these  searches 
and  seizures  at  sea. 

On  another  front,  many  Americans  suspected  hostile  designs  in  Brit- 
ain’s friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  The 
British  had  not  incited  the  Indians  to  violence,  but  had  given  them  arms 
and  had  backed  the  Indian  leader  Tecumseh  in  his  great  moral  crusade 
to  unite  his  people  against  the  advancing  American  settlers.  Britain’s 
policies  vexed  the  outspoken  “War  Hawks,”  a hard  core  of  nationalistic 
young  congressmen  who  came  mainly  from  the  West  and  the  South. 

The  moderates,  tliough  critical  of  British  policies,  applied  the  brakes 
to  the  more  belligerent.  One  moderate  was  President  Madison,  who 
sought  for  several  years  to  ease,  by  peaceful  means,  Britain’s  policy 
toward  neutral  shipping.  And  there  were  many  who  were  friendly  to 
Britain,  most  of  them  “conservatives”  of  the  Federalist  party  of  John 
Adams  and  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  flatly  opposed  war  and 
western  expansion,  and  who  argued  that  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  was 
an  alliance  with  tyranny.  Opinion  remained  sharply  divided  long  after 
war  was  declared. 

The  Attitude  of  Pennsylvanians 
The  war  received  considerable  support  in  Pennsylvania.  Eighteen  of 
Pennsylvania’s  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  voted  for 
war.  Two  Representatives  turned  their  backs  to  the  tide,  James  Milnor, 
a Philadelphia  Federalist  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  become 
assistant  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  William  Rod- 
man,  a Democrat  from  Bristol. 
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In  Pennsylvania  the  Democratic-Republican  party,  composed  of  the 
pohtical  heirs  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  dominated  the  State’s  politics.  In 
1811  Simon  Snyder,  born  at  Lancaster  and  later  a resident  of  Selinsgrove, 
a Democrat,  was  elected  Governor,  receiving  52,319  votes  as  against 
3,609  for  William  Tilghman,  Philadelphia  Federalist. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  State’s  political  and  economic 
leaders  was  well  expressed  by  a resolution  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  December,  1811.  The  resolution  charged  that  jeal- 
ousy of  America’s  expanding  trade  and  growing  prosperity  had  led  the 
European  powers  to  prey  on  American  shipping,  and  that  Britain  had, 
instead  of  rescinding  its  hated  Orders  in  Council  as  sought  by  Madison, 
redoubled  its  blockade.  Rejecting  submission  as  unthinkable,  the  as- 
sembly insisted  that  if  non-military  pressures  ( even  the  seizure  of  hos- 
tages was  proposed)  failed,  America  had  no  recourse  but  to  arms. 

Pennsylvania’s  Prosperity 

Pennsylvania  was  the  most  prosperous  and  most  populous  State.  Yet 
the  story  of  Pennsylvania’s  growth  is  by  and  large  the  story  of  America’s 
growth.  Cut  off  partially  from  the  markets  of  Europe  by  the  conflicts  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  enterprising  merchants  in  America’s  seaports  had 
developed  a wide-ranging  and  lucrative  foreign  trade.  Industrially,  the 
factory  system  of  production,  still  in  its  infancy,  had  not  yet  replaced  the 
small  artisan  and  the  domestic  or  home  system  of  manufacture. 

Pennsylvania  played  a leading  role  in  the  development  of  American 
enterprise.  Philadelphia,  America’s  largest  city,  had  some  50,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1812.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  finan- 
cial capital  of  the  United  States,  a major  seaport,  and  still  an  important 
shipbuilding  center. 

In  the  West,  settlement  had  broken  across  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
barrier.  Pittsburgh  was  becoming  a center  of  business  enterprise  because 
its  products  could  more  readily  reach  the  settlers  west  of  the  mountains 
and  along  the  Ohio  River.  By  1812  settlement  had  spread  throughout 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Certain  areas  in  the  northern  tier  coun- 
ties were  the  only  sections  that  remained  completely  unoccupied. 

Preparations  for  War 

America  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  war  that  it  had  itself  declared. 
Its  regular  army  was  small  and  its  armory  nearly  empty.  No  move  had 
been  made  to  augment  the  army  and  navy  or  to  arm  them  adequately 
until  shortly  before  Congress  declared  war.  The  need  for  an  effective 
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CALL  FOR  TROOPS,  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  EUSTIS 

April  15,  1812 
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navy,  however,  was  little  appreciated  early  in  the  war  by  a Congress 
which  was  more  concerned  about  erasing  British  and  Indian  influence 
in  Canada  and  the  West.  Furthermore,  the  generals,  who  were  aging 
Revolutionary  veterans,  failed  to  provide  decisive  leadership  to  their  un- 
disciplined armies. 

The  first  enactment  by  Congress  to  raise  troops  for  use  in  case  of  war 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteer  companies. 
Three  such  companies  of  Pennsylvanians,  mainly  cavalry  units  from 
Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  counties,  served  in  Ceneral  Harrison’s 
Northwestern  Army  and  took  part  in  tlie  expedition  against  the  Dela- 
ware and  Miami  Indians  in  December  of  ISI2.  Two  other  companies  of 
these  volunteers  served  in  New  York  State. 

In  answer  to  the  call  by  Congress  in  1811  for  100,000  troops.  Governor 
Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  ordered  4,000  of  his  State’s  militiamen  into  serv- 
ice. Another  10,000  were  enrolled  with  them  into  two  reorganized  militia 
divisions,  an  eastern  and  a western. 

Governor  Snyder  made  an  impassioned  plea  for  volunteers:  “Tire  cup 
of  patience — of  humiliation,  and  long  suffering  has  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing; and  the  indignant  arm  of  an  injured  people  must  be  raised  to 
dash  it  to  the  earth,  and  grasp  the  avenging  sword  ....  If  ever  a nation 
had  justifiable  cause  of  war,  that  nation  is  the  United  States.” 

The  Governors  of  Connecticut,  Rliode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
states  where  anti-war  Federalist  and  pro-British  sentiment  was  strong, 
refused  to  supply  their  quota  of  militiamen  for  the  federal  government. 
This  stubborn  assertion  of  state  sovereignty  was  common  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nation,  when  state  interests  clashed  witli  the  enactments  of 
Congress  and  the  decrees  of  courts. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  promptly  rebuked  tlie  Gov- 
ernors, and  declared  that  the  Declaration  of  War  was  the  result  of  “sol- 
emn deliberation,  sound  wisdom,  and  imperious  necessity.” 

The  Penns YLVANL4  Mh^itly  in  Action 

Pennsyh'ania  law  had  long  required  all  men  between  18  and  45  years 
to  be  enrolled  by  the  commanding  officers  of  militia  companies.  The 
members  were  to  be  called  into  action  by  classes,  so  that  only  a portion 
of  each  brigade  was  summoned  into  service  at  a time.  If  called,  a militia- 
man could  hire  a replacement  to  represent  him  at  the  front.  The  highest 
ranking  oflBcers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  others  elected  by 
the  men.  A militiaman,  22  or  older,  was  to  supply  his  own  musket,  rifle, 
or  firelock.  In  peacetime  the  militia  trained  five  days  out  of  the  year. 
These  men  were  not  prepared  for  war. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS. 

natriilm^,  Jtfej  12,  18  IS. 

Taia  l^«sid«srt  «f  iht  L'oltri  States  ia  eonfenaJty  ti>  as  A<st  af  Caagre**,  t«^aijr«4  ♦ af  i^beeh^  woh 

a»  (|UOta  ef  PeftnsjWawa  tawarii*  thr  ^eta.«iuBcnt  af  noo^OOO  Tailitift,  (^avereor  J#  witi  aiaaiB^M^ 

id  wrfonn  <kU  the  iJatjes  >vfe»<-h  tlxe  ctMnUUaUoB  aed  fawa,  pfkaeipje  aad  yatfiotWiB,  ajutiM  Mwi 
rc^pSljbilrty.  He  knows  Ifeo  ar^fcst  heart— naittt  »<ra!  of  Uie  iPeaBsylram*.  siililm}  and  to  iseasijy^iika  «3W  nHva  ^ 
<ibs  ^ hli  coantry.  r 

Ttm  reroluiioo  of  America^  that  g?^t  d»wJ  airghijr  sir«gj;f€,  which  issired  ia  fptiag  ta  tJtt  tfttiliid  6tfttos 

C*  ft  awoBg  the  pawm  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  laws  of  »aturd  a»<l  df  natnre^  CM  theflih  Itft4 

eotamwtnaM,  when  the  Ki»»g,  over  whom  we  had  been  Iriamphant,  began  on  itft-asioa  of  oar  nAt»  &»!  J)TOfetty» 
wbreb  hM  abaost  onintefro^rdly  heea  rontiivoed,  and  yeariv  agg^vated  to  kiad  and  in  ftrmnivfTteeo 

followed  remottitraate,  hot  they  “ hive  Keen  only  answered  by  repeated  awd  new  aotew^.  'fheif  proaads^^ 

UicJr  written  efij^grmesl'^— their  plighted  faith — bai-e  ail  been  wantonly  \iaUted,  Theoe  wroaiw  have  *0 
endured,  that  our  rootiveB  hare  heen  mtstakeo,  and  obr  national  rhoraelrr  tbierrprtaented.  Oar  foihearaacse  fuu  heea 
t»IM  eywardier — oar  love  of  ]traer,  a elavi^h  fear  to  eoeouatcr  thf  doapefa  of  war,  We  know  that  dteijc 
lions  have  no  foondatioA  in  tratUt  hot  it  is  time  that  oor  enemka— that  our  IWenda— that  the  wnrid^  Irow,  «o 

are  not  degMeratcd  aoia  of  gallonJ  sire*. 

For  heorly  thirty  years  we  have  hern  at  praep  with  all  the  nfttioDs  of  the  eorlh.  The  gales  of  prospenty>  and 
the  full  tide  of’bttpninese.  hare  home  m aJongt  while  the  storm  of  war  has  hem  desolating  ll^  erwder  port  of  the 
eivilizrd  w-orfd,  and  inBuduled  it  with  the  hitter  waters  of  afllicUon.  All  the  weaits,  whieh  wia<k*n  and  polrioltsm 
toold  dftvisc,  have  been  in  raio  resorted  to,  iu  the  ho{«  of  prevrtlag  peace.  The  eup  of  patience— of  btUttiliotioB 
and  loog  suSering,  has  hem  filled  lo  oterflow  mg  • and  the  iodigttant  arm  of  an  injured  people  raosl  be  raiM  to  dash 
it  to  the  earth,  and  grasp  the  avenging  sword. 

I.'f  the  eultivatiofi  of  the  earth,  and  in  manofttetnring  and  trso'iporting  Its  prodeets,  the  pe^le  of  the  United 
8-1010*  have  been  honestly,  nwfolly,  and  harmlessly  emphtyed;  «ud  for  many  years  have  we  been  feeing  Ihe  oatUm, 
who^  navy  has  plundered  one  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts  t^ttd  destffrjed  the  lives  of  nor  people.”  t>ur  ofetlity  a*a 
dispofiilion  to  serve  ihctn  has  wlietted  their  cimimprcial  joftloosj  and  mooopoltsing  animosity. 

It  is  our  property  that  has  been  plwndered — it  is  our  flights  that  have  hren  invadcd—lt  is  the  persooeof  oar 
friends,  relatives  and  enuntrymen,  that  have  been  **  taken  captue  on  thr  high  seas5’^  and  conatroined  ^ to  bear  arms 
against  tbeir  eouotir;  to  become  tho  exeeutiooers  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fail  themseJvca  by  their  hoads.” 
It  i*  our  flag  that  ko»  hecu  halhed  in  onr  vTuters— tnuda  red  with  the  blood  of  o»r  fellow -eitiRena,  Kvery  gale  from 
tl»e  ocean  w^s  to  mtr  ears  the  gh?hs— the  groan*  of  onr  iinjircoscd  seaiaaea,  deniandinfj  retribution,  ll  is  our  homes 
and  fireside*  that  have  Hem  iovaded  by  **  the  merciless  Indian  sategea,”  who  have  been  mvtigaied  tu  pollolo  onr  gacred 
anil  with  hostile  fv'Ct,  and  tomahawk  «ur  eitirens  irposiog  in  peace  iu  the  bosom  of  onr  conotry.  The  •ecda  of  discord 
have  been  sown  amon{2;’»t  oor  p^ple  fay  an  accredited  Npy  of  the  British  gurernmeHt,  at  a time  too  whea  the  rrlalioos 
of  peace  aad  amity  were  subvitiug  betwtvs  our  onu  und  that  guvernramt,  founded  oa  reiterated  assuranees  irum  them 
vf  jvalional  esteem  aud  friendship. 

If  ever  a twt»o  had  jnstiftohle  eamc  of  war,  that  ftalion  is  the  United  States,  If  ever  a people  had  motive*  to 
fight,  we  are  that  peaple.  Onr  govemHicfrf,  ihe  watehfiti  ganrdtans  nf  oor  welfiire,  hivye  soundeJ  the  alarm— they 
have  coiled  upon  ns  to  ^ird  ou  oar  swards  otwl  be  ready  ta  ^ forth  ami  meet  our  enemies,  lid  av  hasten  to  ob«y  (ha 
govemmeat  of  oar  ehcKrc,  and  rally  roend  (he  constilated  aatharitie*  of  (ha  Union.  Let  aa  honorable  zeal  glow  in 
our  boaoma,  as  wc  ene<-rlv  pren*  forward  to  reader  ear  wn'icr-s,  it  wonld  giic  the  Goveraor  ioexpresulde  falisfactioa, 
if  Peansylvattia  vronW  roluBtcer  her  ijoola.  May  eatb  alatc  animate  the  oftf  rs,  and  ererr  eilizcu  act  as  if  (he  public 
veal — (he  natloftsl  l»o»«r  and  mdepcmJencc,  rested  upon  liU  single  arm.  ‘flic  example  of  the  Uenjes  and  Siatesmen 
of  oar  rcTcItttlon,  and  the  rich  ialmritaacp  tbelf  conroge  and  wisdom  achieved,  cbnitot  fatl  to  urge  all  who  love  their 
coonlry,  to  flock  aroand  her  stamlard — opborae  by  the  right  hands  of  freemen,  planted  iu  fhr  soerrd  soil  Ihclr  vaior 
won.  and  cooseeeatetl  by  a righteous  eau*c: — this  nation  moy  well  gr*  fortJ»  with  a firm  reliance  oo  the  protection 
of  Di>  ioe  Providmcc.*’  aitd  a etmesioas  belief  that  the  Arm  of  the.  iAtfH  of  Hosts,  the  strefes^h  of  the  Mighty  Ob« 
of  Israel,  will  be  o®  oer  side, 

Thr  last  appeal  In^ng  uu«  (o  la-  Made,  by  no  jojurml  and  »ndigaa»d  notioor  it  remains  for  the  Militia  and  Vo' 
Jonlrcrs  nf  Feansvlvaala,  av  a ppwnpt  ro-oper»tMm  wjth  her  ^j^u  r states,  to  reader  cilieient  the  measures  trhicii  arc 
or  may  lirrcaAer  be  ad»plc4  hy  the  Caited  C'tatts*  government. 

T«e  Adjutant  Central  Is  charged  with  (he  oecesfary  orgatuzaiton  uf  the  quota  of  the  state,  conformably  totho 
following  plan: 

isL  'n>cre  shall  furJhwjitj  he  dral>fd,  in  (hr  manner  prescribed  by  Ian,  t4,i>00  militia,  ofheers  and  privates,  to 
be  formed  Into  two  divlsioew,  fonr  brigodea,  m>d  inenty-tno  rcginwnts. 

Tnr  offer  nf  scrvicft  !«  (In*  fJovrrnnr  nf  any  flank  rompaay  or  compunioa,  attached  (o  any  h.’gimmt,  of  a nombfr 
equal  to  the  number  of  miUtia  re<ju»rcd  to  he  d<afled  from  soeh  regiment,  may  be  accepted  in  subfttjtutioa  of  such  draff 
from  the  n'giracol. 

Tnii  eurps  of  nrilllerr,  co'al.y,  riflctttca  aod  iafatatry,  shall  be  lu  the  following  grttrriJ  proportmas,  as  ftcarly  as 
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2d.  The  whole  oanfa  required  shall  he  apportioofd  amoag  the  sevcml  dirisions  of  the  slate,  ^freeahly  l»  t detail 
to  be  fnroisaed  by  the  .AdJotujit  Ceneral. 

T'nt  quo(aa  of  ilie  '♦evcral  disi^ions  yf  the  slate  shall  he  formed  into  (wo  divisions  for  the  prewnt  service. 

Tun  «pi&tas  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fimrth,  fiftlu  sixth  aed  se^etith  dirtsioftS  of  the  state,  shall  fora  the  finrt 
division  for  service,  ooder  the  command  of  Major  Genial  18.\AC  WORKELL,  a Brigadier  General  frtHB  the 
division,  atxd  a RrigiuUre  ficnerfti  fj-om  the  thud  division  of  the  state. 

Tub  qnntas  of  the  ei^b.  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fuorteenth,  fiflecBth  and  tixtaOTt^iviiMiM 
of  the  state,  shall  form  the  second  d»vi«»ioB  for  Service,  auder  the  command  of  Major  General  ADAMSON  TANlvE- 
IIILL,  with  0 Brigadier  General  from  the  4teBi  division,  and  a lirigudier  General  truca  the  fourth  division  of  the  «tate. 

ud.  '^Tly?  men  shall  he  mnstcfed  ond  Jm^cled  as  soon  as  the  drafts  are  made,  aod  withoct  delay  retor&c  •ImB  he 
made  to  the  .Xdjnfant  Ocueral,  who  shall  (hereupon  trujDsciit  copies  to  the  SeeretOry  at  War. 

M'nnvi  ihe  crgayioutiuu  uf  the  dtLach««vul  «h«.ll  be  vffected,  the  rcxpeetive  Corps  %nU  hts  ettermsed  wder 
rers  set  over  them—Orufted  militia,  by  their  proper  otffcersj  volunteer*,  as  preserihed  bylaw.  The  (e»^f 
of  drafted  militia  or  of  volunteers)  will  not  remalu  embodied,  nor  be  coasidcred  as  tB  aetoal  serviaB,  sstil  ^ *«#sc* 
queat  order^j  they  are  directed  to  lake  the  field-  

SIMON  8NYBBS, 

Owtraor  of  tin 

?f.  «.  BOn.KAlT,  j ^ 

TOH.V  B.  GIBSOK, 
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The  14,000  men  who  were  called  into  service  by  an  anxious  Governor 
Snyder  were  organized  into  two  divisions  by  Adjutant  General  William 
Reed:  the  Philadelphia  division  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
Isaac  Worrell,  Philadelphia;  the  Pittsburgh  division  by  Major  General 
Adamson  Tannehill,  Pittsburgh. 

Enthusiasm,  of  course,  was  no  substitute  for  training  and  equipment. 
The  militia  lacked  both.  The  first  military  engagements  took  place  in 
1812  where  the  enemy  was  nearest  at  hand,  on  the  Ganadian  frontier. 
Green  troops  led  by  General  William  Hull,  a veteran  of  the  Revolution, 
abandoned  Detroit  to  the  British  without  a fight.  This  climaxed  an  am- 
bitious American  scheme  to  clear  a supply  route  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit 
through  British  Upper  Ganada,  now  Ontario.  In  the  Illinois  Territory, 
Fort  Dearborn,  now  Ghicago,  was  surrendered  to  the  Indians.  Other 
militia  forces  were  thrown  back  in  their  attempts  to  invade  Ganada 
along  the  Niagara  River,  which  divides  New  York  from  Ontario. 

The  4,000  Pennsylvanians  called  to  duty  rendezvoused  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1812  at  Meadville,  a frontier  settlement  of  about 
500  people,  and  at  Pittsburgh.  On  order  of  President  Madison,  August 
13,  2,000  of  these  militiamen  were  assembled  at  Meadville  and  dis- 
patched to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  fought  in  several  of  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  seize  real  estate  and  defeat  the  British  in  Ontario.  “. . . in  nearly 
all  of  [these  battles]  the  brave  Pennsylvanians  performed  their  duty  and 
maintained  the  honor  of  the  state,”  says  William  Packer  Glarke,  earlier 
day  historian  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  In  actuality,  many  of  the  green 
Pennsylvania  troops  deserted  their  units.  Similarly,  New  York  militiamen 
refused  to  carry  the  fight  into  Ganada. 

Meanwhile,  mihtia  assembled  at  Pittsburgh  in  October  were  sent  to 
Ohio  to  serve  under  General  William  Henry  Harrison.  These  militiamen 
carried  supplies  and  helped  to  build  Fort  Meigs,  but  they  saw  no  action. 

To  protect  the  northern  and  western  frontiers,  where  an  attack  by  the 
British  and  Indians  was  feared  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1812,  a 
division  of  Pennsylvania  militia  under  the  command  of  General  John 
Kelso  remained  on  duty  at  Erie,  his  home. 

Early  in  1813,  1,000  men  were  sent  to  Erie  to  guard  the  vessels  of  war 
which  Gommander  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  building  there.  Some  of 
them  volunteered  for  service  on  Perry’s  warships.  Another  thousand 
men,  many  of  whom  formed  independent  fighting  units  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Joseph  Bloomfield,  lately  governor  of  New  Jersey,  went 
to  the  defense  of  Philadelphia.  Alarm  had  spread  throughout  the  city 
when  news  arrived  of  the  pillaging  by  the  men  of  Sir  George  Gockbum’s 
small  blockade  fleet  along  the  shores  of  Ghesapeake  Bay  as  far  north  as 
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Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland.  Volunteers  were  stationed  at  Fort  Mifflin, 
just  south  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware,  and  at  Stanton,  Delaware, 
six  miles  beyond  Wilmington.  These  latter  were  assigned  to  guard  tlie 
Dupont  powder  mills  at  Wilmington. 

To  place  the  conflict  in  perspective,  it  was  well  for  Americans  to  real- 
ize that  they  were  fighting  in  a war  that  covered  a large  portion  of  the 
European  continent.  To  remind  them,  news  arrived  in  Boston  on  May 
12,  1814,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  capitulated.  Despite  the 
happy  celebrations  it  aroused,  this  was  not  encouraging  news  for  the 
United  States.  Britain  was  free  at  last  to  decide  the  issue  in  America. 

Militia  Responds  to  a Crisis 

General  Robert  Ross,  an  Anglo-lrishman  and  a veteran  of  the  Napol- 
eonic campaigns,  was  selected  to  lead  tire  first  real  British  invasion  of 
America  during  the  war.  It  turned  out  that  his  first  target  was  to  be 
Washington.  After  frightening  away  the  militia,  Ross  and  his  troops  en- 
tered the  city  on  August  25.  In  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  the  Gana- 
dian  Parliament  building  at  York  (now  Toronto),  Ontario,  tlie  public 
buildings  of  Washington,  including  the  Gapitol  and  tlie  Executive  Man- 
sion, were  put  to  the  torch. 

In  July,  Governor  Snyder  had  ordered  up  militiamen  to  help  defend 
the  state  of  Delaware  against  attack.  These  men  were  stationed  at  vari- 
ous places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington.  News  that  Washington 
had  been  captured  spurred  enlistments.  Ten  thousand  Pennsylvanians 
were  assembled  at  Marcus  Hook  on  die  Delaware,  twenty  miles  below 
Philadelphia. 

Fearing  the  possibility  of  a British  invasion  of  Philadelphia  as  General 
Plowe  had  done  27  years  before,  citizens  of  that  city  gadiered  at  a public 
meeting  and  formed  a committee  to  take  appropriate  measures  for  de- 
fense. Tradesmen,  professional  people,  members  of  societies,  about 
15,000  in  all,  labored  to  construct  fortifications  at  strategic  locations 
around  the  city. 

The  next  target  of  the  British  was  Baltimore.  Seeing  clearly  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Governor  Snyder  called  upon  the  militia  of  tlie  State 
and  particularly  those  of  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Berks,  Schuylkill,  York, 
Adams,  and  Lancaster  counties  and  part  of  Ghester  county,  to  rendez- 
vous at  York.  Here  5,000  Pennsylvanians  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Nathaniel  Watson,  of  Lancaster  Gounty,  and 
Brigadier  Generals  John  Forster,  Harrisburg,  and  John  Addams,  Lancas- 
ter Gounty.  The  militia  marched  to  Baltimore,  where  a short  skirmish. 
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in  which  General  Ross  was  killed,  ended  the  British  invasion.  The  Brit- 
ish force  withdrew.  The  invasion  was  over. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

Fittingly,  the  war  which  confirmed  to  an  uncertain  American  people 
the  basic  strength  of  their  nation  and  its  ability  to  survive,  also  produced 
the  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  a poem  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  after 
he  had  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  by  the  British  be- 
fore General  Ross’  second  invasion  near  Baltimore.  Ferdinand  Durang, 
who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  who  lived  in  York  Gounty  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  is  credited  by  some  with  having  put  Key’s  poem  to  music, 
using  the  tune  of  “Anacreon  in  Heaven,”  familiar  to  us  today  as  the 
music  for  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Durang  had  marched  to  Balti- 
more with  militiamen  called  up  by  Governor  Snyder  to  defend  the  city. 
Whatever  the  exact  story  is,  it  seems  likely  that  Durang  was  one  of  the 
first  to  play  the  new  song  in  Baltimore. 

Assignment  on  Lake  Erie 

The  British  had  met  stinging  reverses  in  July  of  that  year,  1814,  on  the 
Ganadian  front  along  the  Niagara  River.  Having  troops  stationed  in  this 
frontier  area  meant  that  Pennsylvania  militiamen  were  able  to  play  a 
role  in  this  campaign.  Under  command  of  the  resourceful  General  Jacob 
Brown,  a New  Yorker  bom  and  raised  in  Bucks  Gounty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,500  militia  invaded  Ganada,  defeated  a British  force  at  the 
Battle  of  Ghippewa  between  Streets  and  Ghippewa  Greeks  on  the  Ni- 
agara, and  again  in  a heroic  struggle  at  Lundys  Lane,  a battle  also 
identified  with  Bridgewater  Mills.  Despite  the  American  decision  to 
withdraw,  the  effective  strength  of  the  British  army  in  the  area  had  been 
broken.  Pennsylvania  militiamen  had  played  a key  role. 

The  outlook  for  American  arms  had  not  always  been  so  bright.  Mili- 
tary setbacks,  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  poor  training  and  frequent  in- 
differenee  of  the  militia,  contributed  to  the  disenchantment  and  con- 
tinued disunity  of  the  American  people.  Defeats  in  the  North  had  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  many  that  the  war  had  been  a useless  and  reckless 
adventure. 

True,  victories  on  the  high  seas  produced  temporary  exultation.  None 
of  these  brilliant  victories,  the  personal  masterpieces  of  such  men  as 
Gaptain  Isaae  Hull,  Gommodore  William  Bainbridge,  and  Gaptain 
Stephen  Decatur,  a resident  for  a time  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  gave 
any  real  promise  of  bringing  eventual  triumph,  nor  did  they  open  any 
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of  the  blockaded  ports  of  Europe.  British  and  Indian,  alike,  remained  a 
menace  along  much  of  America’s  northern  border. 

The  first  indication  that  the  military  stalemate  might  be  altered  had 
come  in  September,  1813,  in  electrifying  news  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Commander  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  in  command  of  a lilliputian  fleet  of 
nine  brigs,  schooners,  and  gunboats,  had  defeated  a fleet  of  British  war- 
ships on  Lake  Erie. 

The  drama  of  the  conquest  elated  Americans.  The  British  were  re- 
moved from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  a crucial  frontier  between  America 
and  British  Canada.  The  western  army  of  General  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, a future  president,  poised  at  Sandusky  awaiting  tlie  opportunity  to 
recapture  Detroit  and  invade  Canada,  could  now  be  supplied  and  rein- 
forced from  Buffalo.  The  building  and  launching  of  this  little  fleet  had 
been  to  a very  large  extent  a Pennsylvania  achievement. 
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THE  NIAGARA,  RAISED  AND  REBUILT,  1913 
Sails  on  Lake  Erie  in  Celebration  of  Centennial 


THE  NIAGARA’S  DECK,  1913 
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Dobbins  Seizes  the  Reins 

The  man  who  had  undertaken  the  assignment  was  Daniel  Dobbins, 
bom  in  Lewistown  in  1776.  He  had  left  home  at  the  age  of  19  and  had 
worked  for  a company  selling  land  to  settlers  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
He  then  went  to  Erie,  his  home  tliroughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came a trader  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  became  known  as  one  of  the  best 
navigators  on  the  lakes,  and  by  1803  was  master  of  his  own  ship,  the 
Salina.  Captured  by  the  British  at  Mackinac  Island  on  July  17,  1812, 
Dobbins,  his  ship,  and  his  cargo  were  paroled,  only  to  be  recaptured  at 
the  surrender  of  General  Hull  at  Detroit  in  August.  Although  now  a mil- 
itary parole  violator,  he  was  able  to  slip  away  to  Erie  using  an  unauthor- 
ized pass.  Major  David  Meade,  of  Meadville,  commanding  the  militia  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  dispatched  him  to  Washington  to  report  on 
the  fall  of  Detroit  and  the  unliappy  state  of  affairs  on  the  Canadian 
frontier. 

In  Washington,  Dobbins  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Hamilton 
devised  a plan  for  gaining  control  of  the  lakes  from  the  British.  A Lake 
Erie  fleet  was  to  be  built  at  Erie  and  Daniel  Dobbins,  now  a sailing 
master  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  project. 

Dobbins  was  not  a shipbuilder.  Erie  was  situated  far  from  tlie  skilled 
craftsmen  and  the  necessary  materials.  Yet  Dobbins  organized  and  di- 
rected, until  e.xperienced  designers  and  supervisors  arrived,  the  building 
and  manning  of  a naval  fleet  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  a truly 
remarkable  achievement. 

Erie  in  1812  had  400  permanent  residents  and  about  200  “floaters.”  Its 
houses  were  scattered  along  die  lake  in  an  area  sLx  blocks  square.  The 
village  had  the  usual  mills  and  shops,  but  no  real  industry.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  there.  The  roads  from  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  were  rudimentary 
and  uncared  for.  The  best  route  was  provided  by  the  Allegheny  River- 
French  Creek  waterway  and  a recently  constmcted  turnpike  which  con- 
nected this  water  route  with  Erie. 

Erie  had  die  best  harbor  for  constructing  the  fleet,  Dobbins  insisted, 
because  it  was  protected  by  the  long  arm  of  the  Presque  Isle,  the  penin- 
sula. Providing  additional  protection  from  British  men  of  war  was  the 
sand  bar  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  This  bar  could  only  be  navigated  by  a skilled  captain 
who  knew  the  harbor.  Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  Dobbins  would  soon  be 
called  upon  to  defend  his  choice  of  harbors  against  his  superior.  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Chauncey. 

Dobbins  plunged  decisively  into  his  task,  working  with  tireless  energy 
to  obtain  the  necessary  men  and  materials.  He  traveled  considerable  dis- 
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tances  in  his  quests,  substituting  building  materials  when  necessary, 
hiring  men  where  he  could  find  them,  and  regulating  the  prices  charged 
his  men  at  Erie  for  food,  lodging,  and  whiskey. 

Lacking  the  experience  of  a shipwright,  Dobbins  was  happy  to  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  construction  to  Ebenezer  Crosby,  whom  he 
hired  as  master  shipwright  on  November  3,  1812.  This  enabled  Dobbins 
to  give  his  attention  more  fully  to  the  problems  of  hiring  and  supply.  In 
March,  1813,  Crosby  was  replaced  by  Noah  Brown,  most  recently  of 
New  York  City. 

Commander  Perry  Arrives 

Commander  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who  would  lead  his  fleet  to  its 
amazing  victory  later  in  the  year,  arrived  in  March  to  take  charge  of  the 
project.  He  plunged  immediately  into  solving  the  continuing  perplexi- 
ties of  his  new  assignment,  traveling  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  other  localities 
to  find  workmen  and  supplies.  Although  Dobbins  now  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  leadership,  planning,  and  direction  removed  from  his  shoul- 
ders, he  continued  to  carry  out  countless  responsibilities  which  de- 
volved upon  him.  The  two  men  shared  the  task  of  obtaining  such  scarce 
commodities  as  sail  cloth,  rigging,  iron,  and  anchors,  while  Noah  Brown 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  little  fleet.  The  fervor  which  these 
men  brought  to  the  project  and  their  extraordinary  ability  in  winning 
the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  their  men,  spurred  the  workmen  to  extra- 
ordinary achievements  as  the  drama  of  Lake  Erie  raced  to  its  conclusion. 

Obtaining  skilled  workmen  was  indeed  a problem.  The  town  of  Erie 
provided  few  who  could  qualify.  Dobbins  began  with  master  ship- 
wrights, ship  carpenters,  and  carpenters.  Uncertainties  about  continued 
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use  of  the  harbor  due  to  objections  raised  by  Captain  Chauncey, 
naval  commander  of  the  lakes  region,  however,  made  it  impossible  at 
first  to  place  men  under  contract.  Dobbins  was,  as  a result,  forced  to  re- 
lease most  of  the  men  he  had  hired.  The  only  area  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania which  had  attracted  craftsmen  and  industrial  enterprise  was  Pitts- 
burgh. Dobbins  found  six  carpenters  at  Pittsburgh  in  February,  1813. 
Besides  a large  number  of  carpenters,  the  construction  of  the  fleet  re- 
quired blockmakers,  blacksmiths,  shipjoiners,  caulkers,  and  boat  build- 
ers. A large  group  of  laborers  was  recruited  at  Philadelphia.  They  spent 
five  weeks  in  getting  to  Erie  due  to  bad  roads  and  other  delays. 

Most  frontiersmen  could  wield  an  axe  and  so  Erie  could  provide  suflB- 
cient  numbers  of  axemen,  chippers,  and  sawyers.  Wagoners  were  also 
available  because  of  the  extensive  salt  trade  in  the  area. 

The  only  building  commodity  in  abundant  supply  was  timber.  As 
there  were  no  sawmills,  cutting,  hewing,  and  squaring  were  done  by 
hand.  Erie  could  provide  no  iron.  Some  was  obtained  from  Meadville 
and  from  Pittsburgh.  Other  towns  were  ransacked  for  every  available 
piece.  Dobbins’  old  ship,  the  Salina,  was  sighted  floating  oflF  shore  and 
she  was  made  to  yield  up  her  iron  fittings. 
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Rigging  and  anchors  were  manufactured  in  Pittsburgh,  the  sails  in 
Philadelphia.  Most  of  the  cannon  were  obtained  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Almost  all  the  shot  was  supplied  by  a foundry  in  Pittsburgh. 

As  summer  advanced  and  the  boats  neared  completion  at  Erie  and  at 
Black  Rock,  Captain  Chauncey  and  General  Harrison  became  impa- 
tient for  action. 

Unfortunately,  Perry’s  hands  were  tied.  Not  only  did  the  federal  gov- 
ernment fail  to  supply  him  with  adequate  numbers  of  men,  but  many  of 
the  seamen  sent  for  his  use  were  kept  by  Captain  Chauncey  for  his 
own  use,  the  least  seaworthy  of  them  being  sent  on  to  Erie.  Having  re- 
ceived or  recruited  only  a fourth  the  number  of  men  which  would  ordi- 
narily man  boats  of  this  size.  Perry  seized  upon  the  availability  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  militiamen  stationed  in  the  Erie  area  and  pressed  these 
inexperienced  men  into  action.  Later,  General  William  Hemy  Harrison 
dispatched  100  of  his  militia  to  Perry,  shortly  before  he  was  to  enter 
battle  at  last  against  Captain  Barclay’s  British  fleet.  The  magnetic  Perry 
was  able  to  impress  upon  these  ill-trained  ground  troops  tlie  need  for  dis- 
cipline aboard  ship,  and  their  performance  in  the  midst  of  witliering  gun- 
fire proved  creditable. 

The  Boats  Are  Launched 

Now  on  August  1,  Perry  and  his  men  began  the  difficult  job  of  floating 
the  six  small  boats  over  the  sand  bar.  The  water  depth  in  the  channel 
was  only  four  feet,  two  feet  less  than  had  been  expected.  By  using 
“camels,”  or  tanks  from  which  the  water  had  been  pumped,  the  'Niagara 
and  the  Lawrence,  the  two  largest  brigs,  were  floated  with  considerable 
difficulty  across  the  bar.  Midway  in  the  operation,  while  the  Niagara  lay 
stuck  upon  the  bar,  the  British  fleet  appeared  once  again.  Anxiety 
mounted,  but  the  British,  without  their  new  brig,  the  Detroit,  were  not 
prepared  to  fight. 

On  August  12,  Perry’s  fleet  set  sail.  Augmented  by  the  addition  of  100 
men  from  Harrison’s  army.  Perry’s  naval  force  numbered  now  490,  not 
all  of  whom  were  healthy  enough  to  fight.  This  was  far  short  of  the  nor- 
mal complements  of  his  boats. 

The  British  had  remained  in  their  harbor,  and  Perry  hesitated  to  attack 
for  fear  of  being  becalmed  and  trapped  in  the  harbor  at  Malden.  He 
knew,  however,  that  the  British  would  eventually  have  to  come  out  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  British  army  in  Canada.  On  September  10, 
Barclay’s  fleet  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Plis  pennant  was  flying.  The  bat- 
tle lines  were  about  to  be  drawn. 
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Victory  Snatched  From  Defeat 


Barclay  commanded  six  ships,  Perry  nine.  The  fire  power  of  the  two 
squadrons,  however,  was  about  equal,  the  only  advantage  Barclay  pos- 
sessed being  his  long  guns.  Perry’s  strategy  was  to  assign  his  largest 
ships  to  challenge  the  most  formidable  of  the  British  vessels  at  close 
range  so  as  to  render  the  enemy’s  long-range  guns  useless. 

Perry’s  flagship  Lawrence  took  a terrible  pounding  from  the  British 
guns.  Compounding  the  difficulty  was  the  strange  absence  of  the  'Ni- 
agara, the  other  large  American  brig  that  Perry  had  unsuccessfully  or- 
dered into  line  to  fight  the  Queen  Charlotte,  Barclay’s  17-gun  brig.  In- 
stead, Commander  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  a son  of  Pennsylvanians  who  was 
bom  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  educated  at  Carlisle,  inexplicably 
held  the  Niagara  out  of  the  close-range  firing.  This  “defection”  left  the 
Queen  Charlotte  free  to  bombard  the  Lawrence. 

Despite  the  incredible  odds  and  the  carnage  and  destmction  aboard 
his  ship,  Perry  held  firm  as  he  looked  into  the  enemy’s  guns.  Yet  his  own 
armament  as  well  as  that  of  his  smaller  boats  was  inflicting  heavy  dam- 
age on  the  enemy.  With  four  out  of  five  (by  one  account)  of  his  crew 
dead,  dying,  or  wounded,  Perry,  instead  of  striking  his  colors,  took  four 
sailors  and  his  13-year-old  brother,  Alexander,  and  rowed  for  the  Ni- 
agara through  enemy  musket  and  cannon  fire  to  raise  his  pennant  on  the 
Niagara.  In  command  now  of  the  Niagara,  he  sailed  the  fresh  ship  into 
the  line  of  battle.  Battered  for  more  than  two  hours  by  the  heroic  men  of 
the  Lawrence  and  her  sister  ships,  the  British  fleet  found  they  were  no 
match  for  the  Niagara.  The  Detroit,  maneuvering  to  avoid  complete  dis- 
aster, fouled  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  both  vessels  floundered,  unable 
to  move.  They  stmck  their  colors  and  the  battle  was  over. 

“Perry’s  defeat  of  the  British  on  Lake  Erie  was  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  American  history,”  concludes  a writer  on  the  war.  “It  pre- 
served tlie  Great  Lakes  states,  with  all  of  their  potential  wealth  and  in- 
dustry, for  American  rather  than  British  or  Canadian  development.  Had 
the  American  fleet  been  destroyed,  the  British  could  have  held  the  lakes 
and  the  Northwest  until  the  arrival  of  detachments  from  Wellington’s 
army.  After  that  the  reconquest  would  have  been  most  difficult,  if,  in- 
deed, possible  at  all.  And  the  war  would  have  been  much  more  pro- 
tracted.” 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  voted  a gold  medal  to  Perry 
and  a silver  medal  for  every  man  of  his  fleet. 
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Financing  the  War 

Manning  and  arming  a military  operation  takes  great  economic  re- 
sources. Pennsylvanians  played  a leading  role  in  financing  the  war  effort, 
and  raised  the  national  debt  some  $78,000,000  by  the  war’s  end. 

Ironically,  the  task  for  raising  the  large  sums  required  to  fight  a war 
on  land  and  sea  fell  to  Albert  Gallatin,  the  financial  wizard  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  a Pennsylvanian.  Bom  and  reared  in  Switzerland,  he 
had  come  to  America  in  1780  when  he  was  19  to  escape  family  pressures 
and  to  make  a career  of  his  own.  Early  active  in  the  land  speculations 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  he  established  his  residence  near  New  Geneva 
in  Fayette  Gounty,  where  his  home.  Friendship  Hill,  stands  today. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  since  1801,  he  had  pursued  a policy 
of  debt  reduction  and  economic  expansion.  His  policies  were  successful 
in  general.  However,  the  Barbary  Wars,  the  purchase  of  the  vast  Louisi- 
ana territory,  and  the  slackening  of  trade  caused  by  the  great  commer- 
cial feud  with  France  and  Britain  postponed  indefinitely  the  liquidation 
of  the  national  debt. 

Wdien  the  war  finally  came,  he  faced  two  perplexing  problems,  the 
lowered  confidence  in  the  American  government  which  prevailed  and 
the  opposition  to  the  war  in  the  financial  centers  of  New  England. 

Thanks  to  two  wealthy  Philadelphians,  Stephen  Girard  and  David 
Parish,  and  John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York,  the  war  loans  were  success- 
ful. Of  the  $16,000,000  in  bonds  issued  early  in  1813,  for  instance,  almost 
$7,500,000  was  purchased  by  Girard  and  Parish. 

Gallatin  resigned  his  cabinet  position  in  February,  1814,  although  he 
had  not  occupied  it  actively  for  almost  a year  past.  He  was  succeeded  in 
October  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  a native  of  Jamaica  who  migrated  to 
Philadelphia  just  after  the  Bevolution.  Dallas  saw  that  courageous,  if 
unpopular,  means  would  have  to  be  taken  to  get  enough  money  in 
the  treasury.  He  demanded  higher  tax  levies  and  a new  national  bank 
to  provide  a circulating  medium  and  facilitate  exchange.  His  tax  pro- 
posal met  scattered  opposition  but  passed,  giving  the  United  States  its 
highest  level  of  taxation  to  that  date.  His  proposals  did  much  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  financial  stability  of  the  government. 

One  other  Pennsylvanian,  William  Jones,  Philadelphia,  served  in 
President  Madison’s  cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  January  12, 1813 
to  December  2,  1814.  He  had  already  served  as  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  May,  1813,  to  February,  1814.  Later,  in  1816,  he  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  newly-chartered  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
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Armstrong’s  Disgrace 

A former  Pennsylvanian  served  as  Secretary  of  War,  Major  General 
John  Armstrong,  formerly  of  Carlisle,  son  of  John  Armstrong  of  Carlisle, 
who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Pontiac’s  Rebel- 
hon,  and  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  acclaimed  for  his  successful  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  Indian  village  of  Kittanning  in  1756.  The  younger 
Armstrong,  now  a member  by  marriage  of  the  prominent  Livingston 
clan  of  New  York  and  a resident  of  that  state,  was  approved  as  a member 
of  President  Madison’s  cabinet,  February  5, 1813,  by  the  margin  of  only 
two  Senate  votes.  He  had  enemies  and  he  was  to  make  more  before  the 
collapse  of  the  American  forces  at  Washington  in  the  summer  of  1814 
ended  his  career. 

His  intrigues,  particularly  to  achieve  personal  command  of  the  army, 
his  failure  to  contribute  constructive  planning  to  military  operations,  his 
indolence,  and  the  personal  animosity  of  James  Monroe  finally  brought 
his  downfall. 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  Gallatin  had  assumed  a new  assignment,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  May,  1813,  he  sailed 
for  Russia  in  hopes  of  arranging  for  Russian  mediation.  Czar  Alexan- 
der I having  offered  his  services  in  attempting  to  settle  the  conflict.  In 
1814  he  joined  the  American  peace  commission  at  Ghent  and  played  a 
major  role  in  negotiating  a settlement  of  the  war,  which,  aside  from 
removing  British  outposts  from  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  preserved  the  legal  status  quo.  The  conclusion  of  the  European 
conflict  in  1813  had  removed  two  principal  irritants  for  Americans — the 
necessity  of  a blockade  and  the  need  for  impressing  seamen.  The  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  which  ended  the  war,  was  signed  December  24,  1814,  but 
word  could  not  travel  the  ocean  fast  enough  to  obviate  Andrew  Jackson’s 
great  victory  over  the  British  at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1815. 

Taking  Stock 

Thus  ended  a war  which  apparently  solved  only  one  important  issue: 
a concession  gained  from  the  British  that  had  already,  according  to 
treaty,  been  won  from  them  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Yet  the  sense  of 
triumph  which  the  signing  excited  in  Americans — it  could  as  well  have 
been  regarded  as  a fortunate  escape — gave  them  a new  pride  and  con- 
fidence in  their  noble  experiment  in  democratic  government.  A new 
unity  developed,  which  was  to  be  strained  and  finally  shattered  in  the 
coming  decades.  Nevertheless,  the  outcome  of  the  war,  no  matter  how 
the  objective  historian  may  view  it,  did  serve  to  “finally  liberate”  a great 
nation.  Pennsylvania,  both  in  the  leadership  and  the  sinews  that  it  pro- 
vided, proved  itself  the  “keystone”  of  the  American  republic. 
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Suggested  Reading 


The  War  of  1812  confirmed  America’s  independence  and  renewed, 
for  a time,  the  determination  of  Americans  from  every  region  to  achieve 
strength  through  unity.  Its  part  in  shaping  American  institutions,  how- 
ever, was  not  great,  its  achievements  being  largely  overshadowed  by 
the  Revolution.  Writings  about  the  war,  then,  have  been  rather  moder- 
ate in  number. 

There  are  two  which  deal  directly  with  Pennsylvania  and  the  war. 
Max  Rosenberg,  The  Building  of  Perry’s  Fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  1812-1813 
(Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  1950) 
and  Sanford  W.  Higginbotham,  The  Keystone  in  the  Democratic  Arch: 
Pennsylvania  Politics  1800-1816  (Harrisburg:  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission,  1952). 

General  works  include  A.  Glenn  Tucker,  Poltroons  and  Patriots,  A 
Popular  Account  of  the  War  of  1812  (New  York  and  IndianapoHs: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1954);  Francis  F.  Beime,  The  War  of  1812  (New 
York:  Dutton,  1949);  and  Julius  W.  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1812  (New 
York:  P.  Smith,  1949).  For  a scholarly  study  of  the  war’s  antecedents, 
consult  Bradford  Perkins,  Prologue  to  War,  England  and  the  United 
States,  1805-1812  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California 
Press,  1961 ).  Andrew  Fully,  When  They  Burned  the  White  House  ( New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1961)  has  been  reprinted  in  a paperback 
edition. 

Biographies  of  important  participants  are  also  available  in  book  form 
and  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1943). 
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